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The earliest book in the New Testament is First Thessalonians. 
Paul had doubtless written many a letter before, and perhaps some 
of no less worth and interest than this, but of such we know nothing; 
and this was the first of his letters to be kept for later times. It is 
suggestive and perhaps significant that long and busily as Paul had 
worked in Asia, it was a letter of his to a European church that was 
the first to be preserved. As the germ of the priceless collection of 
Paul's letters, indeed as the nucleus about which gathered in time 
the whole New Testament, First Thessalonians possesses extraordi- 
nary significance. The beginning of writing and of preserving the 
New Testament was made with this epistle. When Paul sat down 
in some small room of Aquila's lodging, or under some sheltering 
arcade in Corinth, to dictate this letter, Christian literature there was 
none. When he arose from the task, the history of Christian litera- 
ture had begun. And when the Thessalonian brethren, upon reading 
the letter, saw that it was worth keeping and reading again, the first 
step toward a New Testament had been taken. That act of insight, 
or of affection, should go far to justify for them the immortality of 
distinction, not a little coveted by later churches, which recipients of 
Paul's letters have ever since enjoyed. 

Whether a European church was the first to call forth from Paul 
so noble a letter, or was only the first to have the loyalty or the wisdom 
to preserve it, it was probably no ordinary company of brethren whom 
Paul had left behind when he fled from Thessalonica with his work 
hardly half done. One of them was Jason, who entertained the 
missionaries, and suffered violence on their behalf, when they were 
driven from the town. Another, perhaps a friend of these earliest 
days, appears long after, to share with Luke the hardships of Paul's 
journey to Rome, and is mentioned more than once in the epistles of 
the Roman imprisonment — Aristarchus of Thessalonica. Aristar- 

1 This study covers the International Sunday School Lesson for Aug. 8, 1909. 
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chus was with Paul at F,phesus and seems to have been in greater 
danger than Paul himself on the occasion of the riot there; and later 
he, with Secundus, represented the Thessalonian church on the 
commission which carried the great collection to Jerusalem. 

The eyes of the world have lately been on Salonica, as the head- 
quarters of the Turkish revolution of 1909. In the first century, 
as in the twentieth, it was an important and flourishing city. 2 Cas- 
sanderhad founded it 111315 b. c. and named it for his wife, Thessalonica, 
the daughter of Philip of Macedon. Its administration by politarchs, 
once attested only by Luke, is now evidenced by numerous inscrip- 
tions, and seems to have been a type of city government common in 
Macedonia. 3 Coming to this thriving city fresh from his disas- 
trous experience at Philippi, Paul, with his companions Silvanus and 
Timothy, had thrown himself into the work of preaching the gospel, 
and had been at once rewarded by notable results. The news of his 
remarkable success spread through Macedonia and reached Achaia, 
in some places arousing interest in Paul and his preaching in advance 
of his coming. But Jewish jealousy, kindled doubtless by the loss 
of some hard-won proselytes, soon forced the evangelists to fly by 
night from the town. The same hostility afterward pursued them to 
Beroea, and finally drove Paul at least out of Macedonia altogether. 

Meantime Paul was anxious for his Thessalonian converts, from 
whom he had been suddenly torn, after a few weeks' acquaintance. 
The Jewish foes who had so relentlessly followed him, could not be 
supposed to have neglected the Christian company at home, about 
which all the disturbance had arisen. Now, as often afterward, the 
care of all the churches burdened Paul. Had the Thessalonians been 
bullied out of their new faith, and come to detest the apostle they had 
so recently welcomed and obeyed ? The suspense at length became- 
more than he could bear; and though it left him alone at Athens to 
do it, for Silvanus seems to have been sent on a similar errand to 
Philippi, he sent Timothy back to Thessalonica. Timothy's errand 
was not simply to learn how the Thessalonians stood in the Christian 
warfare; he was also to confirm them in their new faith, and com- 

' Cf. E. D. Burton, "Notes on Thessalonica," Biblical World, VIII (1896), 10-19. 
3 Cf. E. D. Burton, "The Politarchs," Amer. Journal of Theology, II (1898), 
598-632. 
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plete, as far as might be, the foundation work which Paul had so 
abruptly dropped. 

Paul might have waited for Timothy at Athens, but he seems to 
have proceeded to the neighboring city of Corinth, where conditions 
for Christian work were more favorable. It was probably at Corinth 
that Timothy, perhaps after an absence of some weeks, joined him 
with his news. The Thessalonians had been stedfast. The petty 
persecutions of their neighbors had not quenched their new faith. 
They were of course far from being seasoned and intelligent believers; 
much remained for them to learn and to attain. But the root of the 
matter was in them, and they had held fast to Paul and his gospel 
even in the hour when he seemed to have abandoned them and when 
all men spoke ill of him. Paul's heart, burdened so often by anxieties 
and discouragements, leaped up at the news. All his old joy in those 
first great days of amazing success at Thessalonica, all his early attach- 
ment for these true-hearted Thessalonians, rushes back to his mind. 
How happily he had worked among them! and how unselfishly too, 
for the slanders since heaped upon him by his opponents in Macedonia 
have reached his ears and awakened his righteous indignation. His 
had been no self-interested course. Covetousness and ambition had 
not been in his heart, much less any baser aim. Rather he had 
sedulously abstained from burdening anyone, preferring to support 
himself by working at his trade, while he devoted the few hours left 
free after this day's toil to preaching the gospel. The striking 
"apology" (chap. 2) is no mere afterthought of Paul's. It is a bold 
and serious grapple with charges manifestly still current in Thes- 
salonica. Such charges most itinerant teachers, especially of new 
religious views, have to encounter, too often with good reason. Paul's 
self-respect demands that he silence them; still more, the stability of 
his work at Thessalonica requires it. Hence his solemn appeals to 
their recollection, to his own conscience, to God himself. " Ye are 
witnesses, and God be witness, how blamelessly we conducted our- 
selves toward you." 

First Thessalonians is remarkably rich in personal reminiscence. 
In its early chapters we can trace Paul at Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Athens. His companions are Silvanus and Timothy. Christian 
work in Greece is in its beginnings, and while often attended with the 
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most flattering results, as at Thessalonica, yet calls forth the bitterest 
opposition. As this last has driven Paul from Thessalonica, it has 
also prevented his return thither, eager as he has been to see his 
friends there again. So Timothy has been his messenger and has 
now rejoined him with his welcome news. Nothing stands out 
more clearly in the letter than Paul's keen personal attachment to 
his new disciples. His attitude toward them is no professional one. 
They are his children, to whom he has behaved more like a tender 
mother or a watchful father than an exalted apostle — a commis- 
sioner — of God. 

This long retrospect is primarily the spontaneous, unstudied expres- 
sion of Paul's own relief and delight at Timothy's good news. It had 
no doubt for its first readers practical, as well as personal, value. 
Paul shows himself in it to be all and more than they had thought. 
Their love and loyalty he repays double. And his gospel is illumi- 
nated and enriched thereby, for it is not a thing apart from life and 
society, but a thing to be lived, meaningless and non-existent unless 
realized in personal relationships. This intimate personal letter, in 
which Paul unbosoms himself to his Thessalonian friends, is a most 
vital commentary on his Christianity, showing them and us a religious 
leader, loyal, devoted, sensitive yet heroic, indefatigable, practical, 
and wise. Could there be a better commentary on the creative power 
of the gospel than this intimate insight into what it had made of Paul ? 
The message of Jesus sought embodiment not in books or buildings, 
but in men, and what sort of men it produced is shown earliest by 
this letter. 

The hortatory part of the letter, chaps. 4, 5, has almost the air 
of an afterthought — "Finally then, brethren." There is no flagrant 
immorality to be rebuked, as afterward at Corinth; no imminent 
doctrinal peril, as in Galatia. What is needed is rather a reinforce- 
ment of teachings already given. "Ye know what charges we gave 
you through the Lord Jesus." God's will is that they maintain a life 
of purity and sanctity, unstained by the heathen vice about them. 
Especially the marriage relation is to be guarded and honored. In 
love of the brethren they are already zealous; they have only to abound 
in it more and more. Perhaps some have been taking advantage 
of the generosity of their brethren, however, for a hint is added against 
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the tendency already discernible, to neglect the tasks of daily life, in 
expectation of the speedy coming of the Lord. 

Already, it would seem, some Thessalonian believers have died. 
About these there is especial sorrow at Thessalonica, for it is thought 
that such persons will not share in the joy of the Lord's coming. 
Nothing could more clearly reflect the current expectation of the Lord's 
speedy return. The apostle dispels this sadness by assuring them 
that these departed friends will not lose their part in that great event, 
nor be at any disadvantage. "Them also that are fallen asleep in 
Jesus will God bring with him." Their resurrection will precede 
the meeting of the Lord with his surviving followers. As to the time 
of this tremendous event, Paul has no word to say. His only counsel 
is for soberness and watchful readiness for its coming, which is to be 
as sudden and unexpected as that of the thief in the night. 

The varied exhortations that remain (5:12-22) are designed to 
strengthen the disciples in their individual Christian lives and in their 
relations to one another and to the church. Orderliness and loyalty 
to their leaders, mutual helpfulness, patience, joy, prayerfulness, 
thankfulness, responsiveness to the inward guidance of the spirit — 
these are prominent among these concluding exhortations. The last 
sentences of all were perhaps added by Paul with his own hand, as 
in the corresponding paragraph of the second letter, where Paul's 
autograph salutation follows the benediction. 

The contribution of this short letter to our knowledge of the faith 
and practice of the early church is considerable. The main facts as 
to the life of Jesus are recorded in it. An extraordinary insight is 
gained into the mind of Paul — not only into his thought, but into his 
character. His sturdy faith, his devoted and affectionate nature, his 
utter forgetfulness of himself in his enthusiasm for the work of Christ, 
his yearning for the children of his ministry, his tenderness and sensi- 
tiveness — all are here reflected without reserve. The Christian teach- 
ing of Paul, his gospel, is here in its main outlines, though vaguely 
shadowed rather than explicitly stated. And here is a picture of the 
early church in one of its first European homes, in the midst of mani- 
fold perils of persecution, corruption, enthusiasm, and error, which 
successively or simultaneously menaced it. It is a ground for per- 
petual gratitude and satisfaction that the work in which these precious 
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records are preserved is just what it is: an original, personal letter, 
written out of the fulness of the heart, by the leading Christian of his 
day, and sent from friend to friend. 

Against the authenticity of Second Thessalonians as a work of 
Paul, two considerable objections have been brought. The first 
may be called the eschatological argument. It has been urged by 
Holtzmann, that the eschatology of the second letter differs so funda- 
mentally from that of the first that both cannot be from the same hand. 
In the first, the day of the Lord is to come unexpectedly, without warn- 
ing, like a thief in the night. In the second, the appearance of the 
Lawless One and his temporary triumph are to precede the great 
day. The second objection is psychological. The second letter is 
too much like the first to have been written by the same author. It 
follows the same plan and exhibits at some points the same language. 
While these objections are worthy of serious consideration, they can- 
not be said to outweigh the direct internal and external evidence 
(Marcion's canon, a. d. 140-50) for the Pauline authorship. As to 
the first argument, it must be conceded that Paul's eschatology would 
be not a little simplified by the elimination of the difficult chap. 2 of 
II Thess. ; but that Paul would not have met the rising Thessalonian 
belief that the Day of the Lord was already present, by adducing such 
considerations as these, we cannot know. Certainly his argument 
is not more rabbinical here than in Gal. 4:21-28. Nor is too finished 
a consistency to be expected in the teachings of Paul, always controlled 
by a purpose primarily practical. The psychological argument rests 
upon the assumption that Paul kept no notes or copies of his letters, 
which may or may not be true. The two letters are certainly much 
alike in outline, but it is doubtful whether they are suspiciously so. 
Indeed with a writer less strikingly original and resourceful than 
Paul, we should be inclined to lay hold of this very parallel in support 
of the genuineness of the second letter. Nor is it strange that Paul 
should repeat and strengthen teachings already given, and enforce 
them as before by the appeal to his own example. 

The situation which called forth this second letter to Thessalonica 
presents a natural development of that reflected in the first. A few 
months have passed. The Thessalonians have received Paul's first 
letter and have doubtless been cheered and helped thereby. What 
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he has written about the Lord's coming, however, has given rise to 
the curious idea that the day has already come, and that all are living 
in it. Lest this idea should seem too unreasonable, it is well to remind 
ourselves that early Christian teaching did sometimes describe the 
kingdom of God as future and also present, and the latter view might 
well seem to involve the presence of the Day which was generally 
understood to usher in the kingdom. Nor is this all. Some of the 
Thessalonians are so absorbed in the thought that the day and the 
kingdom have come, and that old things have passed away, that they 
have given up their daily labor, and are content to live upon the bounty 
of their more affluent or more industrious brethren. A hint of this 
tendency appears in the first letter, in the reproof of the disorderly, 
while the admonition to abound in brotherly love with which it is 
connected may have been called forth by the dawning conviction at 
Thessalonica that the idle were taking advantage of the industrious 
under the cloak of the new faith. The apostle had given an example 
of industry, on his visit at Thessalonica. He had expressly enjoined 
it upon his Thessalonian followers while still among them, and he had 
reiterated this injunction in his first letter. That some Thessalonian 
believers are still disposed to be idle stirs him to an unwonted degree. 
He repeats his precept: If any will not work, let him not eat. Such 
as refuse to obey this ultimatum are to be practically dropped from 
the Christian fellowship. 

The second chapter of IT Thess. presents the main problem of the 
letter. It was doubtless for this chapter primarily that the letter was 
written. The Thessalonians are not to suppose, as some seem to do, 
that the Day of the Lord is already present. Paul insists in the strong- 
est terms that this is not the case. Indeed how should it be, since the 
apostasy must first occur, and the revealing (Apocalypse) of the Law- 
less One ? Paul nowhere mentions the Antichrist, but it is difficult 
to avoid the impression that he is here referring to that obscure 
Jewish conception. It seems to have been a Jewish idea, current 
about the beginning of our era, that in the last days the forces of evil 
would find their culminating embodiment in some individual of the 
tribe of Dan, who should make the last impious attack upon Jehovah 
and his people, only to fail and perish through the might of the Mes- 
siah. To this teaching, which plays little part in the New Testament, 
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being only vaguely and superricially reflected in the epistles of John, 
Paul now appeals, the more boldly as he has already communicated 
it to the Thessalonians, when present with them. The Lawless One 
is indeed already at work, but there is now, he reminds them, a 
restraining influence and individual, and while that restrainer lasts, 
the Lawless One cannot reach his full manifestation. Two problems 
arise from this difficult passage. Has Paul a definite individual in 
mind, when he speaks of the Lawless One ? Some have thought that 
the impious behavior of the emperor Gaius in seeking to erect his own 
statue in the sanctuary at Jerusalem is reflected in the words, " takes 
his seat in the sanctuary of God, declaring himself to be God;" and 
this may be true. But Gaius was long since dead, and Claudius 
ruled in his stead. The second problem is the Restrainer, once 
spoken of in the masculine and once in the neuter. Here it seems 
natural to recognize the emperor and the empire. These had already 
more than once held back from Paul and his few followers the forces 
of Jewish hostility; in these very days at Corinth in the midst of 
which Paul writes the letter, "the Jews with one accord rose up 
against Paul, and brought him before the judgment seat;" but 
Gallio, Seneca's brother, was proconsul, and without waiting for 
Paul's defense, he quashed the charge, and had the accusers 
driven away. On many another occasion Paul, the citizen, found 
the Roman arm stretched out to shield him and his followers from 
the same relentless foes, and he may well have rejoiced in Roman 
protection in the last years of Claudius, as he could not ten years 
after, in the worst days of Nero. We may well believe then that by 
the Restrainer Paul meant the empire and the emperor. 

When the second letter had followed the first to Macedonia, what 
was its fate ? The Thessalonian brethren, Jason, Aristarchus, and 
Secundus perhaps among them, must have read it with keen interest, 
and discussed its meaning in their Christian meeting and as they went 
about their daily work, now resumed no doubt by all. They perhaps 
read it again on another Lord's day, when they came together at 
dawn or for the supper, as Pliny tells us was the Christian practice 
fifty years later. The interesting thing is this, that these fragile 
papyrus rolls were not suffered by their possessors to perish or dis- 
appear. Somewhere among them was one, perhaps an elder of the 
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company, who was charged, or took it upon himself, to keep these 
letters, against the future. We have seen how Thessalonian Chris- 
tians were near Paul in his later movements to Jerusalem and even to 
Rome, and it is reasonable to suppose that the Thessalonian congre- 
gation maintained its interest in Paul as the neighboring Philippian 
church certainly did. When the death of the apostle gave a new 
value to his letters, and the disposition to treasure them manifested 
itself, these short letters came again to the attention of the Thessa- 
lonians, and later still when men began to gather Paul's letters into a 
collection they found their way, certainly by the time of Marcion 
(a. d. 140), into that group. 

When Paul left Corinth at the end of his first visit, he had begun 
our New Testament and indeed Christian literature with these two 
short letters. The fact that the distinctively Christian literature 
available for private and church use at Thessalonica was probably 
limited to these, and in most places was even less, helps us to realize 
one of the problems of the Christian work of the time. What a boon 
must the first gospel have been, in teaching and building up new be- 
lievers such as from this time on were pressing into the church. 
Before Paul ceased to instruct the churches, he had written more than 
one-fourth of what we now include in the New Testament. Nor did 
his work stop with this, for most of the other writings of the New 
Testament — Synoptic Gospels, Acts, Hebrews, and others — exhibit 
his influence. And it was a great and fateful thing for the subsequent 
welfare of Christianity, that this earliest and really normative part of 
the New Testament came from the fearless creative mind and the 
great generous heart of one who was ready to spend and to be spent 
utterly for those among whom he worked; who sought not to have 
lordship over their faith but to be the helper of their joy. 



